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sound one, but that it represents an advance upon the
methods of character description so far discussed. It is a kind
of description which is usually beyond the grasp of the ordinary
schoolchikL

Mr Livingston Lowes has provided some striking illustrations
of the method. He speaks thus of the qualities of the perfect
writer. He would have:

the lucid sanity of a Bertrand Russell without his liberal smugness;
the bitter incisiveness of Bernard Shaw without his sterility; the
rich humanity of H. G. Wells without his splashing over; the
analytical profundity of-Proust without his mawkish snobbism;
the elemental sweep of D. H. Lawrence without his gawky bitter-
ness; the miraculous naturalness of Tchekov without that sorry
echo of the consumptive's cough; the supreme poetic moments of
Goethe unimbedded in the suet pudding of his common day; the
intimations without the imbecility of William Wordsworth; the
lyrical imagery of Shakespeare without his rhetoric; the pathological
insight of Dostoevsky without his extravagant suspiciousness; the
life-giving breath of Tolstoi without his foolishness; Turgenev's
purity in reproducing nature without his sentimentalism; the
lyrical power of Pushkin without his paganism; the elegiac quality
of Lermontov without his c Byronism'; the humour and epic lan-
guage of GogoL without his provincialism; the spirit of Voltaire
without his tinniness; the human understanding of Dr Johnson
without his over-bearingness; the dash of Byron without his vanity;
the faithful portraiture of Flaubert without his tortuous fastidious-
ness.1

We may add that we often see the mechanism of compensation
at work in individuals, driving them to the development of the
character traits which, consciously or unconsciously, they feel
themselves to lack,^or to disguise those which they feel may
expose them to ridicule. Thus, we read of the late Mr Lytton
Strachey that he made himself into a Voltaire as a writer, because
he knew himself to be really a Rousseau.

16. RESULTS OF A TEST ON 'MAGPIE' TYPES
It is immaturity, rather than ignorance, which leads children
to classify people (a] as simply good or simply bad; in terms of a
salient trait, or (4) in terms of a cluster of traits that hang har-
moniously together. That the average child's understanding of
character, amounts to little more than this may be further demon-
strated. Just over a thousand children were asked by the present
writer to say whether the same person could possess certain pairs
of qualities at one and the, same time, some combinations being
1 Convention and Revolt in Poetry (London, Constable, 1919).